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CHAPTER XXI. RESTLESS, 

FoRSTER’S party made quite a sensation 
down the line, At first the experience 
of travelling considerably subdued the 
already jaded spirits of the East; but, 
when the crossing was over, the strange 
sense of freedom began to affect the 
young men, and from henceforth, whenever 
the train stopped, some of Forster’s tribe 
might be seen making a raid out of their 
carriage, seized with the desire to see every- 
thing. From the blouses of the foreigners 
to the sudden appearance of the ticket- 
collector, all contributed to raise their 
spirits. Jokes flew round, and by the 
time Paris was reached, Forster was fairly 
wearied by his efforts to keep his flock 
together. He missed the ever helpful 
Philip, who was always ready to relieve 
him of some of his responsibilities, but 
having found a cheap hotel for his “ lost 
tribe,” as Dora called them, he so far broke 
through his rule as to seek out his mother 
and sisters at the Normandie. He wanted 
to show off to his friends the Louvre and 
Nétre Dame, and anything else he could 
get in on the morrow, and so meant to get 
up early. 

“‘ There you are, Forster !” exclaimed his 
mother. “It does seem strange to see you 
alone ; Iwas so afraid those poor dear youn 
men would end by making you quite ill.” 

“It was rather warm, and they wanted 
to smoke a good deal, but on the whole we 
have enjoyed ourselves immensely,” said 
Forster, smiling. 


‘improves people, 





**My dear boy! You don’t really mean 
it! It is so very good of you.” 

“Mother! please remember that it is 
not good of me. You don’t know how my 
heart sinks when I see what a holiday 
means for these young fellows. They 
simply can’t realise it. They have been 
slaves for so long that they don’t know 
how to be free,” 

“But there are no slaves in England, 
It is not at all legal, and there are all kinds 
of laws about employing young people. I 
know this because Lady Lucy Rodney read 
them out to us the other day, I remember 
it because I got rather confused about work- 
girls, I thought they might not work after 
eight o’clock, even for themselves, but it 
was not that quite, Poor dear girls, I’m 
sure I should like them to be quite idle, at 
least not that, because that would make 
them restless, but it is difficult to arrange 
it all, Are you going to dine with us?” 

‘Thad dinner with my party, thank you, 
mother, but I'll rest here till you come up 
again, Dora, mind you talk to your next 
neighbour, and do use your best French.” 

“ Not if he is English,” interposed Mra, 
Bethune, “ because some English people are 
so shy of airing their French. WhenI was 
young we spoke French quite as well as 
Madame de Sévigné. I used to know some 
of her letters by heart, but Adela and Dora 
are not fond of her.” 

“T wish she had married Fénélon and 
made all one thing of it. ‘Télémaque’ 
and Madame’s letters were my youthful 
enemies,” said Dora. 

“My dear! French Bishops never 
marry. At least, we never hear of it,” 

“No, of course, I suppose it was im- 
possible ; but you always say married life 
I don’t believe it would 
improve Forster.” 
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Forster smiled. Once upon a time he 
would have been displeased. 

“T can rest in peace now I am not 
married, There is your dinner-bell,” 

“IT do hope your wife won’t have to go 
abroad with your parties, dear,” said Mrs. 
Bethune. “It would be so awkward for 
her.” 

“T shall never marry, mother, so don’t 
waste your pity on this imaginary lady.” 

“Ob, you must really, Forster. Nota 
poor dear girl of no family, but a s 

They had reached the hall, and Dora 
was seen overlooking the names in the 
visitors’ book. 

“Look, Forster, isn’t it funny? That 
is certainly Mr. Gillbanks’s writing, only in 
his worst style. ‘Mr. and Mrs, Gillbanks 
Winskell,’ He has taken her name. How 
odd! Did you know they were abroad ?” 

Forster turned pale; but Dora did not 
notice this, as she had to follow her 
mother and Adela. Forster remained in 
the hall staring at the names. It seemed 
like a dream to him. He tried to imagine 
the Princess with Philip, and he could not 
do it. ‘She is so proud and beautiful, he 
so simple and so kind,” 

“It is strange, very strange,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ but Philip would not listen to 
reason.” Then he turned away, and 
walked slowly upstairs, to wait for his 
mother and sisters. He was very fond of 
smoking, but it was against his social 
creed to smoke more than his friends 
could do, so he resisted the temptation, 
and took a book from his pocket. The 
book was not of a very exciting character, 
and he found his mind wandering to 
Philip and Penelope, his wife. His wife! 
How strange that Philip should have 
been so infatuated by a woman who was 
evidently as proud as Lucifer; a woman 
who had nothing in common with him, 
and whose strange education must quite 
unfit her for the life that would suit Philip 
Gillbanks. Deep down in his heart, 
Forster felt pained at Philip’s desertion, 
and at Penelope’s rejection of him. He 
had always found that he could easily lead 
men and women. He had never cared 
much about this till he had discovered 
something in Penelope Winskell which, 
in a mysterious way, made life sweeter. 
Now he tried to think of reasons to 
account for his sense of injury. She was 
proud, selfish, money-loving. Her beauty 
had been her snare, In all these ways 
she was unworthy of devotion, and cer- 
tainly she was unworthy of Philip. 








Something was wrong with the machinery 
of the world. Socialism required a man to 
have no cares of his own; it required one 
whose heart was whole, and Forster felt 
that at this moment his soul was not 
entirely at one with his party. Then he 
despised himself for shirking his duty, self- 
imposed though it was. He wanted Philip 
back with him, and he wanted, almost more, 
his own peace of mind restored to him. 
It was the first time that Forster’s feeling 
of the perfect continuity of the pleasure of 
life had failed. He woke up from a long 
happy dream of doing, to an unpleasant 
reality of vain thinking. 

When the ladies returned to their private 
sitting-room Forster was by no means in- 
clined to talk. 

“Qh, Forster!” exclaimed Dora, “I 
wish you had been at the table-d’héte, there 
was such a pretty girl there. Mother, who 
is always looking for your wife—just like 
the lady who was always looking for the 
robber under her bed—declared that she 
would exactly suit you.” 

“Her brother was a clever, odd-looking 
man,” added Adela; “ he must be an author 
or something of that sort.” 

‘They have been here some time, for 
the sister has never been to Paris before, 
and so I asked her if she had seen the 
Princess, I mean I described her.” 

“How you did talk, Dora! You are 
certainly not shy,” said her mother. 
“ When I was young my parents never 
sat at table-d’hdte.” 

“T am glad we are not tied by pre- 
judice now. Well, Forster, she recog- 
nised my description at once, only she said 
that the beautiful lady did not look at all 
like a bride, and the bridegroom, who had 
a reddish, boyish, nice face, seemed to be 
very attentive to his wife.” 

“Dora, how can you gossip about my 
friends?” said Forster, and Dora blushed. 

**T thought you would like to know. I 
do hope we shall meet them, The Princess 
is not like any other woman I have seen,” 

‘Well, now I think she has either no 
soul or too much,” said Adela, ‘‘I never 
could make her out. She was proud, of 
course, but not exactly of her beauty. I’m 
glad she is not our sister-in-law |” 

“What is the name of this pretty girl, 
Dora?” 

“Tda De Lucy. Isn't it romantic? I 
told her we were going on to-morrow, and 
she said she thought Paris was fascinating, 
and that she had still much more to see, 
but her brother does not like big cities.” 
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“T must go,” said Forster, rising. ‘Your 
conversation is frivolous, Dora. Anyhow, 
don’t gossip about Philip’s wife. A friend’s 
affairs are sacred. Good-night, mother, I 
shall meet you to-morrow; I have tele- 
graphed to reserve a dépendance at Vidars, 
so that we shall not be in your way.” 

‘Oh, Forster! In my way! I am so 
glad, dear boy, to think that all your friends 
can enjoy themselves. But I wish you had 
come alone. You want rest, I am sure of 
it, and in this way you will get none.” 

Forster wandered up and down the Rue 
de Rivoli before he returned to his cheap 
hotel. Dora’s careless words had been 
anything but soothing to his mind. What 
did this marriage signify? Still more, 
why had he himself fallen in love with this 
woman, whom Adela pronounced to have 
too much or too little soul? He could not 
sleep that night; the heat oppressed him; 
and the next day he found life a real 
burden. His party became all at once a 
heavy responsibility, and this feeling 
caused Forster to blame himself severely. 

He was glad enough when late at night 
they reached their destination, and, after 
seeing to everybody’s comfort, he threw 
himself on his small Swiss bed, and at last 
fell asleep. He felt weary the next day, 
but was less anxious about his party. 
The young men were to be let loose among 
the woods and mountains to enjoy them- 
selves in their own way. The only stipu- 
lation he made was, their safe return every 
evening in time for a late supper. He 
wanted to teach them to love nature for 
its own sake, not because he told them it 
was beautiful, and he wanted to make men 
of these sickly-looking East Londoners, For 
himself he only wanted rest and solitude. 

When he appeared at déjeuner Dora 
ran up to him. 

“Oh, Forster, you do look tired! 
Mother and Adela are resting, but I am 
ready to come with you. Isn’t this a 
pretty place? Where is your party?” 

“T shall let them alone now. They will 
be happy learning to be happy, so now I 
will allow you to have your turn, Dora.” 

‘* Monsieur and mademoiselle have seats 
here,” said the waiter, “near the other 
English visitors.” 

Forster sat down and gazed at the faces 
round him. There were none which roused 
his interests. The chairs next to his own 
were empty. He thought he would prefer 
being next to foreigners, but was too lazy to 
interfere with the arrangements of waiters. 
In a short time he heard steps, then before 





he could turn round Philip had put his 
hand on his shoulder. But was it Philip? 
How strange he looked—something was 
gone out of his face, only the old affection 
was unchanged. 

“Forster, how strange that you should 
come here, Your sister is with you?” 

Forster rose as if in a dream, and held 
out his hand to Penelope. 

Philip said no word of introduction. 
Why should he ? And Penelope appeared 
so exactly as if she were in a London 
drawing-room, that it was almost difficult 
to realise that she was now Philip’s wife. 
Happily Dora was not shy, and immediately 
broke in with : 

‘*Oh, Mrs, Gillbanks—no, it’s Winskell, 
isn’t it ?—I saw it in the papers. This is 
nice! Forster has been dull and tired, 
and you will cheer him up. He missed 
you so much. We have brought an East 
End party. This is a nice quiet place, and 
we are hoping to have long expeditions, 
I am glad! Forster, let me sit near the 
Princess. We must call you that still. It 
seems so natural, and you look just like 
one. Mother will be glad to see you, and 
so will Adela.” 

Philip took the chair next to Forster. 

“Tt does seem strange that we should 
meet,” he said quietly—very quietly. 

* Yes,” said Forster. ‘“ What made you 
come here ?” 

“T like this place,” said Penelope to 
Dora; “it is something like home ; only 
the snow mountains look so wonderful. I 
have never seen them before. Yes, I do 
like travelling.” 

Dora expected some ecstatic remarks 
about Philip, but none came. Her youth- 
fal ideas were a little disappointed. Then 
her thoughts went to the other extreme. 
“Of course they don’t want to be like 
common lovers. Yes, it is nice, very nice 
of them. How pleased Adela will be. She 
is beautiful; I wish Forster had married 
her. A sister-in-law like Penelope would 
be charming.” 

Dora, looking up, saw Forster's eyes 
fixed on his plate. 

“T believe,” said Dora to herself, “I 
believe that Forster did want to marry her, 
and that is why he isso odd now. How 
very strange; but I won’t say anything 
about it. Poor old Forster! And how 
horrid of Philip Gillbanks to cut him out!” 


CHAPTER XXII. PHILIP'S WIFE, 


Mrs. BETHUNE was delighted to hear 
Dora’s news. It was charming to have 
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that dear, sweet, pretty Princess in the 
same hotel; and Forster would cheer up 
now that his friend was with him again. 
They could both go with those poor, dear 
fellows ; and Dora and Adela would amuse 
the Princess. The kind soul settled every- 
thing, and it was only needed for the actors 
to do all that she expected of them for the 
play to end happily. But actors are pro- 
verbially tiresome, and Philip Gillbanks, 
when he followed his wife into the salon 
that evening, did not look nearly so happy 
as Mrs, Bethune expected. As to Forster, 
he did not appear at all, much to Philip’s 
disappointment. 

“TI suppose he is with his young men. 
How very tiresome it is that Forster will 
think about his duty, isn’t it, Mr. Gillbanks ? 
At least, I know it’s right; but now that 
you are married, you need not trouble 
yourself about entertaining those who have 
no claim upon you.” 

* Penelope, do you mind if I go and see 
after Forster's people?” said Philip. 

“ Do go,” answered Penelope, in quite an 
indifferent voice, as she took a chair near 
to Adela. 

Philip came back to see that his wife’s 
chair was drawn close to the window, from 
which she could see an exquisite panorama 
of mountains, now deepening into greys 
and purples. The party had taken posses- 
sion of a small salon, leaving the big drawing- 
room to the foreigners, and it might have 
been a social evening in England, so entirely 
were they left to themselves, 

“Are you comfortable,” Philip said, 
fetching a cushion for her, ‘‘ and can'‘I get 
you your book ?” 

“‘No, thank you, I shall like talking to 
Mrs. Bethune. Do arrange any expeditions 
you like; I prefer sitting in the woods 
to-morrow.” 

Are yousure? If Forster should really 
want me, it might be as well to go; but 

a 
, “T shall want nothing,” said Penelope 
coldly, and Philip went away. 

Mrs, Bethune was not observant; only 
Dora’s sharp eyes noted the expression of 
Penelope’s face, whilst Adela remarked, 
laughing : 

‘You are not like Emily Rookwood. If 
Jack wants to go somewhere she always 
insists on going with him. It is so foolish 
of wives to be so exacting.” 

Penelope looked up at Adela, and the 
look seemed to Dora half questioning. 
But she was silent, and it was Mrs. Bethune 
who continued : 


“Your wedding was a very quiet one, of 
course. We should have been so glad to 
have attended it, you know, dear Mrs. 
Gillbanks,” 

‘** Mother, Mrs. Winskell you must say.” 

“ Ah, yes, thank you, Dora. I shall call 
you Princess, if I may; it is easier. We 
feel as if you belonged to us, because Forster 
used to talk about you so much, I may 
say so now ¢” 

“Thank you,” Penelope answered sud- 
denly, “it is so kind of you to say that. I 
feel lonely now that I am so far from home, 
I am so glad you came here. I hope you 
will stay a long time, as long as we do. I 
don’t like being abroad very much, but the 
Palace is being done up, and my uncle 
thought it better we should go away.” 

“Of course you miss your dales, but 
you have your husband now, dear Princess.” 

"No one can take uncle’s place,” said 
Penelope, suddenly raising her head. 
“You know he is far more to me than 
my own father. I obey him in everything. 
Yes, in everything. It is quite right, quite 
right.” 

“People have to obey their husbands,” 
said Adela, smiling. “I wonder if I should? 
I am sure Dora would not, she is so much 
accustomed to rule us all. I pity the man 
who undertakes to rule her.” 

“T always obey Forster,” said Dora, 
“because he is always right. He misses 
Mr. Gillbanks so much. Do you know, 
Princess, he says men are no good when 
they marry.” 

“Why not?” said Penelope. “I shall 
not prevent Philip doing his daty.” 

“Oh! but you are his duty. Forster 
knows that Mr. Winskell must think only 
of you now.” 

Penelope was silent, and Dora noticed 
then and afterwards that she always was 
silent when Philip’s name was mentioned. 

The happy family life of the Bethunes 
seemed to give a home feeling to the small 
salon, and Penelope, so little accustomed 
to the companionship of her own sex, began 
to enjoy it. She even laughed over Dora's. 
recital of the table-d’héte conversation, 
which she picked up and repeated with 
clever accuracy, 

It was quite late before they separated, 
but when they met the two friends in the 
hall, Forster came forward to shake hands 
with Penelope. There was but little light 
in the passage, and nothing betrayed the 
Princess’s change of colour. 





“Will you forgive me for having kept 
your husband so late? We were arranging 
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an expedition for to-morrow,” he said 
simply. 

Philip went up to his wife, but he did 
not address her. 

“T am so glad you are able to make us 

useful,” said Penelope. ‘Can I help you 
in any way ?” 
’ "You? Ob, if you would come and see 
us start. There are some of the same 
young men here whom you saw at Rich- 
mond.” 

“ Dora and Adela are going to teach me 
my duties,” she said, smiling, as Dora ad- 
miringly put her arm into hers. 

“T told our Princess, Forster, that you 
make us all work. She will be as willing 
a slave as we are if she stays much longer 
with us. You men can go when you like, 
we mean to arrange picnics of our own. 
Adela and mother can dawdle about, and 
we shall roam.” 

“Good night,” said the Princess sud- 
denly, for Philip was holding a candle, and 
she followed him. 

Forster dawdled about a little while 
longer with his sister, and then returned to 
the dépendance. He argued out with 
himself that he must become accustomed 
to Philip’s new life, and that he must 
accept the fact of his marriage with 
Penelope. It was utterly foolish to avoid 
them, in fact as far as Philip went it was 
impossible, He could never disclose the 
sudden hope he had once had, nor its more 
sudden downfall. He must stifle regret 
because there can be no such thing about 
another man’s wife, that man also being his 
friend. 

Forster faced the danger at once, for he 
know that the very sight of Penelope was 
a pleasure to him. That he could not help, 
but need that debar him from seeing her ? 
He could not understand the marriage, 
The idea which had made him warn Philip 
that: he was being married for his money, 
would not retair its hold upon him in 
presence of Penelope's simplicity. She 
looked too beautiful for .such sordid 
motives to belong to her. One thing 
troubled him, however; Philip had not 
once mentioned his wife to him, and the 
eagerness with which he threw himself 
into the old plans was unnatural in a 
happy bridegroom. Bat Forster felt that 
Philip was not likely to confide in the 
man who had tried to dissuade him from 
marrying the woman he adored. Should 
he begin the subject, and should he con- 
fess the truth? No, he could not tell him 
that a few days before her engagement, 


Penelope Winskell had allowed Forster to 
hold her hand, and had almost allowed him 
to believe she loved him. Forster argued 
the matter backward and forward, and 
could not reconcile himself to any theory 
he formed on the subject. He must go 
on facts. This beautiful woman, the only 
woman who had ever inspired him with 
love, was Philip’s wife. Philip was his 
friend of long standing, and his wife must 
be his friend too. Nothing more, but 
surely nothing less. This could not be 
wrong, and as for the rest, it was buried 
in a deep grave. At this moment, his 
wound was a little healed by Philip's 
cordial manner. It was the old devotion, 
the cld trust, but surely something added 
to it. It was as if Philip silently appealed 
to him for sympathy in some trouble which 
he could not put into words, and Forster’s 
mind refused to understand the appeal. 
Then Forster resolved to think no more of 
the matter. He had already given way 
too much to despondency, now he felt 
strengthened. He could, he must, return 
to his first duty, that of proving his prin- 
ciples as to the equality of man. This 
evening, therefore, life was brighter for him 
than it liad been a week ago. 

“Tt really is very nice,” said Mrs, 
Bethune, as she looked out upon the 
beautiful mountains from her balcony 
window. “It is so pleasant to have met 
the Princess again. Did you notice, Adela, 
how people turn round to look at her?” 

“No wonder ; she is a picture of stately 
beauty. But do you think she is your idea 
of a bride?” 

“Poor deer Mr, Gillbanks is hardly 
enough of the lover, I should say.” 

Dora was in the next room, and put in 
her word as she usually did. 

“Mr. Gillbanks does everything for her, 
mother; he watches her every movement, 
I’m sure he ig a devoted husband, If they 
do not agree, more likely it is the fault of 
the proud Princess,” 

“She is quite right to be calm,” said 
Adela. ‘I hate people who spoon in 
public. You know Jack wouldn’t take 
any notice of Emily the first few months of 
their marriage. He said it was bad form.” 

“TI wish I understood people who 
marry,” said Dora, ‘ When I marry, it 
will be some one jast like Forster.” 

“Then you will certainly be an old 
maid, Dolly. There isn’t another Forster,” 
aaid Adela, 

“He would be angry if he heard you 





say that. Good night. I dare say if we 
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saw the Princess in private, she is very 
devoted to the ‘preux chevalier,’ as Forster 
calls him.” 

Dora shut her door, but to herself she 
said : 

“T shan’t talk about it, but I shall just 
notice. I believe the Princess hasn’t 
married for love, at least, not for the 
usual love. Philip Gillbanks is nice—yes, 
he is very nice. After Forster I would 
not mind marrying a man like him.” 

On the east side of the house, there was 
a suite of apartments which the Gillbank- 
Winskells had taken, A private sitting- 
room and three other rooms—two on one 
side, and one on the other side of their 
sitting-room — made up their charming 
quarters. The hotel-keeper made Philip 
pay double for each room, but that was of 
little consequence to him. 

Philip had wished Penelope to have a 
maid, but there was no time to choose one, 
and Penzie preferred being without one. 
She had never been accustomed to the 
help of much personal service. The third 
bedroom Philip used as a study, leaving 
his wife to write in their salon. 

This evening they met on the balcony, 
and stood a few minutes side by side. A 
spur of Mont Blanc was glistening in the 
weird moonlight. The Dent-du-Midi to- 
wards the south raised its wondrous head 
into a blue sky, with an effect not repro- 
ducible by words or colour. The deep 
Rhone valley that separated them from 
the mountains was not visible from where 
they stood, but the gulf, though hidden, 
was there. 

“Penelope,” said Philip softly, “ you 
must try and not look so sad.” He did not 
give her any endearing title, though his 
very soul seemed to be unveiled in his eyes. 

“T did not mean to look sad,” she said 
coldly. 

“TIT am glad the Bethunes have come, 
it will make this place more cheerful for 

ou.” 

“Yes, they are very kind; I do like 
them.” 

“Forster is glad of my help. You do 
not mind, do you?” 

“Mind! Oh, no. I told you, Philip, 
that you are to go on as if—as if I did not 
exist. We have agreed aboutit; we need 
not discuss it again.” 

“Agreed! Don’t use that word, dearest. 
I have obeyed you. You have told me 
you do not love me, and that ws 

“T told you so before we married,” she 
put in quickly. 











‘Yes, I know, but I—I did not then 
understand your full meaning.” 

* That was not my fault. I did not 
love you then, I do not love you now. I 
obeyed my uncle, nothing more.” 

“T shall not complain, dearest, because 
I don’t think you know what you are 
doing. I don’t believe that——” 

Penelope turned away a little im- 
patiently. 

“T told you at Paris, Philip, what I had 
decided. Of course you might be different, 
and you might compel me to—but 2 

‘Hush, dearest. Don’t say any more. 
You told me you would be my wife only in 
name, and I said then that I would wait 
till I had won your love. I love you more 
than I love myself. I love you, Penelope, 
and I promised to devote my life to you. 
Perhaps I could make you love me, but I 
would rather wait and win the right. 
Dearest, my wife in the eyes of God, I 
shall win you yet.” 

“You promised to avoid all these scones,” 
said Penelope wearily. ‘I am grateful to 
you for respecting my wishes, very grate- 
ful. I did not think things would turn out 
as they have done. I knew I must marry for 
money, because of uncle’s wishes, but—but 
—you know the rest. You were not 
deceived by me, at all events. You 
blindly deceived yourself. Now we have 
agreed that anyhow the world shall never 
know our difference of opinion. A Wins- 
kell does not ever shirk her duty.” Pene- 
lope had spoken quickly and impatiently, 
very differently to her usual manner. 

“You are tired, dearest ; I won’t keep 
you up any longer.” He took her hand 
and kissed it respectfully, as if she had 
indeed been a Princess, far removed from 
him and his poor interests, 

“ We can be free of each other, you need 
not ask me always before you settle any- 
thing. Settle it all as you like.” 

“Don’t you care at all forme, Penelope ?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

She made another impatient movement. 

“T wish you would not go on asking 
me such questions. I told you the exact 
truth at Paris. I married you because my 
uncle made me see it was my duty. 
always obey him.” 

“ He did us a great wrong, dearest,” said 
Philip, leaning against the balcony, and 
looking furtively at the beautiful woman 
who was his wife only in name. “He 
must be mad to have allowed you to dosuch 
a thing. Suppose love were to——tell 
me, dearest, I must ask, Imust. Have you 
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ever loved? No, it is impossible, or you 
could not have done this thing.” 

Penelope flushed angrily. These scenes 
had never entered into her calculations. 

“Tf I have, or if I have not, will make 
no difference to you, Philip.” 

She turned her back on the beautiful 
scene, and passed through the window into 
the sitting-room. 

Philip followed her. 

‘* Yes, it does make a difference to me, 
If you do not know what love is, darling, 
I will teach you what it means. You shall 
see that a man can be unselfish, in what 
concerns his own happiness, and that he 
can love a woman for herself ; that she can 
be to him as an angel from heaven. My 
dearest, I can and I will teach you all this, 
if you will be patient and open with me ; if 
you tell me you have never loved another.” 

Penelope had her hand on the handle of 
her bedroom door and she turned round 
still more impatiently, ' 

“Why do you persecute me? I told you 
everything at Paris, everything but that. 
I have never seen but one man I could care 
about, but my personal inclination is 
nothing in comparison with my duty.” 

“You have seen one man you could 
love ?” 

“Ts this keeping your promise ?” 

** No—I am afraid not, but I must know. 
How can I win you if—if——” 

“T wish you would not talk about 
winning me. Can you be any one but 
yourself ?” 

** Then you can love, Penelope ?” 

* Love, love! Oh, I could have loved 
that man, but it was not to be. You need 
not be afraid of any scandal. A Winskell 
never disgraced herself or her family.” 
Penelope raised her head proudly as she 
stepped into her room and shut the door. 

Philip stayed in the balcony till far on 
into the night. He strove with God and 
with the darkness that surrounded him. 
But at last, all the words that came to his 
lips were : 

“TI did not know, I never guessed she 
meant that, but Forster warned me. I 
must be brave, I must.” 





COUNTRY CHARACTERS, 

To thoroughly enter into the human 
interests of a country life, one must put 
aside the impression that small farmers 
and agricultural labourers are necessarily 
a dull class because they assume a some- 











what stolid demeanour when seen once a 
week in the ceremonious discomfort of their 
Sunday clothes. After many years’ ac- 
quaintance, perhaps some trifling accident 
suddenly reveals that the gruff, weather- 
beaten old man, whose conversational 
powers seemed strictly limited to an inter- 
change of greetings, is really a potential 
humorist of the firat order. Life to him 
is by no means the monotonous round of 
drudgery that it appears on the surface, 
The behaviour of his fellow-labourers, 
their antecedents, money difficulties, and 
family affairs in general, afford him ample 
food for reflection and critical comment. 
Even in the most remote country districts 
his circle of acquaintances is far larger 
than one’s own, owing to the fact that he 
instinctively exchanges a few words with 
every passer-by on his way to and from 
work, 

Upon the whole, it may be said that 
people employed in agricultural labour 
take but little interest in general news. 
They read an occasional local paper, and 
an account of the death or funeral of some 
county magnate excites a certain amount 
of attention, but many pieces of news of 
an intrinsically interesting nature are apt 
to fall flat, simply because they respond to 
nothing in the hearer’s former experience. 
‘My son is always wondering at me for 
reading about those foreign wars and 
fightings. But there was a soldier come 
to our parish when I was a young girl, 
who'd fought the French many a time,” 
said an old farmer’s wife to me one day. 
That glimpse of a red coat in early youth 
had given her an interest in military 
matters to the end of her days. Mrs. 
Thompson’s memories were all the more 
vivid for being so strictly limited. During 
considerably over eighty years she lived in 
one country neighbourhood, without any 
of those ambitions to take railway journeys, 
go to the sea-side, or visit London, which 
produce so much restlessness and discon- 
tent in a more enterprising generation. 
She was a typical representative of the old- 
fashioned class of farmeress; in person 
somewhat gaunt and stern; with thick, 
iron-grey hair drawn down in deep curtains 
over her temples, and surmounted by a 
monumental erection of black lace. A 
black stuff dress, a little rusty from steady 
wear, was gathered in quite impartially 
all round her waist, and a small brown 
knitted shawl completed her costume. 
One could see at a glance that she was 
hard-working and truthful in no common 
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degree,falso that she would have but little 
mercy on those who fell short of her 
standard of virtue. She was always to be 
found in the long, old-fashioned kitchen 
of the farmhouse ; where scarcely sufficient 
light penetrated through the low, wide- 
latticed window for one to discern clearly 
the huge sides of bacon and pieces of 
pickled beef that hung from the ceiling. 
The more ornamental features of the room 
were a corner cupboard of shiny old oak, 
a tall eight-day clock, and a row of osten- 
tatiously bright brass candlesticks ranged 
along the high narrow mantelpiece. An 
old brass purich ladle and some gigantic 
snuffers completed the list of what one 
might term Mrs. Thompson’s bric-a-brac. 
Two or three steel bits, a curb chain, and 
a pair of spurs hanging on nails inside 
the large open chimney would have to 
be classed rather under the head of useful 
implements. 

The ceremonies attending a visit to Mrs. 
Thompson were as unvarying as Court 
etiquette. After establishing me in a 
cushioned arm-chair standing in the most 
painful proximity to the fire, my hostess 
would retire deliberately to a side-table 
and, opening a drawer, produce a black 
silk apron, which she substituted for the 
great cotton wrap in which she had been 
previously enveloped. Then, having re- 
moved a black bonnet, which she was 
wont to perch on the top of her cap 
whilst going about the yard, she would 
return, and seating herself on a stiff 
wooden chair, prepare for the luxury of an 
idle talk. Constant bodily activity had 
become such a rooted habit with Mrs. 
Thompson that she clung to it almost up 
to the end, although the atrain of manag- 
ing a farmhouse was obviously too much 
for her strength. When at last, yielding 
to the repeated entreaties of her friends, 
she was persuaded to spend a portion of 
the day in the parlour, resting on the 
lounge,” instead of busily superintending 
the kitchen work, she appreciated the 
change no more than a great Commoner, 
whose fighting days are over, enjoys the 
dreary dignity of sharing in the peaceful 
councils of the Lords, These extremely 
simple habits were solely traceable to old- 
fashioned farmhouse traditions, and were in 
no way due to penury. Speaking one day 
of a servant girl who had an annoying 
habit of satisfying her curiosity by prying 
into all the available drawers and cup- 
boards, Mrs. Thompson incidentally men- 
tioned to me that she disliked her bedroom 








being meddled with, as she kept a bit of 
loose money in the table drawer. ‘ Well, 
might be eighty—might be a hundred 
pounds perhaps!” Why such a sum 
should have been left in a table drawer 
when she had a prosperous banking account 
is a mystery ; but the habit probably dated 
from days when banking accounts were not 
so common as they are now. 

When wmentioning servant girls, I 
touch on the bane of Mrs. Thompson’s 
life. Brooding over their moral de- 
ficiencies occupied an incredible amount 
of her time, when increasing age debarred 
her from more active occupations. In 
the early days of our acquaintance I 
fondly hoped that the grievance might 
be merely temporary, and fade away at 
the next domestic change. But as time 
went on I gradually discovered that the 
reigning “ girl” was invariably the worst 
of her species. There was nothing of 
which Mrs. Thompson did not in turn 
suspect them, from the lowest depths of 
moral turpitude to tampering with the con- 
tents of her work-box. Her characteristic 
habit of slowly rising from her seat in 
the midst of a conversation, and stealihily 
creeping to look behind the door, was 
mainly owing to the presence of the girl 
in the back kitchen. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that girls engaged yearly at 
the hiring fair in the neighbouring small 
town, without a shred of character being 
demanded from their former employers, 
should not turn out to be much help or 
comfort. But it was the traditional method 
of obtaining farmhouse servants, and con- 
sequently Mrs. Thompson could not bring 
herself to deviate from it. 

In amusing contrast to Mrs, Thompson 
there lived on a neighbouring farm a family 
where the daughters had been brought up 
quite in the modern style—tonnis playing, 
dancing, and performances on the piano 
being included in their education. It is 
needless to say that these accomplishments 
incurred the old lady’s unmitigated scorn. 
‘** All well enough for the folk who have 
nothing else to do!” she would say, with 
the air of one who makes a handsome con- 
cession to the demands of art. But hear- 
ing of these new-fangled doings naturally 
sharpened her eyes to the shortcomings of 
the whole family. ‘I’ve been told,” she 
said to me once, in a sepulchral whisper, 
“T’ve been told by those as know for 
certain, that Mrs, Harding has to buy her 
lard before ever the year’s out!” After 
this awful revelation she was evidently 
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satisfied that my opinion of Mrs, Harding 
could never be quite the same as before, 
All this old-fashioned prejudice showed a 
mind sadly narrowed by running in one 
groove for the best part of a century. 
However, when on meeting Miss Harding 
one July day, and enquiring after the pro- 
gress of the haymaking, she airily replied 
that she knew nothing about the farm 
work, I felt some sympathy with the 
strictures of the older generation. 

In the eyes of elderly country people 
the great increase of educational advan- 
tages is a mere snare, leading young 
people into much'waste of time through read- 
ing story-books and writing constant letters 
to their lovers. One old cottage dame was 
never weary of dilating with shocked 
annoyance on the fact that her grand- 
children were set to learn “a nonsensical 
bit of stuff of which a body can’t make 
head or tail,” instead of confining their 
studies mainly to working samplers as. in 
her young days. It was an unheard-of 
waste of time, according to her views, to 
learn anything but the Bible by heart; 
and certainly the trial scene in the “‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” which I subsequently 
discovered to be the task in question, did 
seem rather over the heads of juvenile 
agricultural labourers. Whether the chil- 
dren derived any benefit from it is more 
than I can say. I only ascertained that it 
was taught by order of the examiner, and 
that great difficulty was experienced in 
making the children comprehend the plot 
of a Shakespeare play. 

If one is anxious to appreciate one’s 
neighbours impartially, it is necessary sooner 
or later to face the fact that standards of con- 
duct differ considerably in different classes. 
For instance, in certain circles, drunkenness, 
if not so excessive as to interfere with 
business, is no disability. Many farmers 
and labourers, men of most engaging 
qualities in other respects, are absolutely 
broken down in health at a comparatively 
early age by years of excess. They are 
conscious of it themselves, and the fact is 
well known to their neighbours, but neither 
from one nor the other does one hear any 
expression of shame or blame, They refer 
to their past drinking or fighting propen- 
sities as merely the natural weaknesses of 
youth, or, if they regret them, it is mainly 
on account of the worldly folly displayed 
in such a waste of health and strength. In 
the light of sins they do not present them- 
selves. Of course these remarks do not 
apply to habitual drunkards, but only to 





the class of men who return home once a 
week in the condition that is best described 
as being “ market piert.” 

At one time I had ample opportunities 
of investigating this singular mental atti- 
tude as exhibited by an exceedingly genial 
old farmer, who was dying some twenty 
years before his time from a sheer break- 
down of strength, consequent upon a too 
riotous enjoyment of social gatherings, A 
more courteous or entertaining host it 
would have been difficult to find, and 
detailing his experiences to a sympathetic 
listener was one of the few amusements 
left to him when he was at last confined 
to the house by his increasing infirmities. 
Being of Welsh extraction, though now 
renting a farm on the English side of the 
border, it follows as a matter of course that 
he took an immense interest in theological 
questions as represented by the minute 
differences between one shade of dissent 
and another. 

‘And there are folks so careless they 
couldn’t tell you the difference between a 
Methodist and a Latter-Day Christian!” 
he exclaimed indignantly one day, when 
reflecting on his neighbours’ shortcomings, 

Mr. Morgan’s dissent in no way inter- 
fered with his attending the parish 
church in the absence of a conveniently 
situated chapel, and he evidently regarded 
religion in any form as an eminently in- 
teresting subjectfor discussion. But coupled 
with this religious bent of mind was a 
mostincongruous appreciation of the coarser 
pleasures, which led him to dwell lovingly 
on the days when life had been one 
unceasing round of fights, fairs, and 
drinking bouts. Like many of his class 
he possessed in a remarkable degree the 
gift of narrative, and his stories were so 
funny that I have sometimes weakly 
attempted to reproduce them. But shorn of 
the old man’s dramatic delivery and forcible 
provincialisms they fell very flat, and were 
even calculated to excite censure on account 
of their doubtful moral tendency. There 
was one reminiscence in particular of how 
Mr. Morgan sold a blind horse to an 
acquaintance, whose reasoning faculties 
were temporarily in abeyance, and of his 
subsequent adventures in connection with 
this feat, that was related with so much 
humour that while listening one almost 
lost sight of the moral obliquity of the 
proceeding. Mr. Morgan’s own appear- 
ance by no means suggested a minute 
attention to personal adornment, never- 
theless he had his standard of the amount 
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of show that befitted various stations in 
life. ‘Who'd think to see her, with no 
more shape than any sack, that she’d 
been a woman worth a good bit of money 
when Thomas married her!” was his 
comment on a neighbouring farmer’s wife 
who had certainly neglected her figure 
to a deplorable extent. The old man 
was especially proud of the method in 
which he had dealt with an attack of 
influenza, and gleefully mentioned that it 
had been much commented on in the 
neighbourhood. His procedure had the 
merit of extreme simplicity. He went 
to bed and continued to drink whisky till 
his consciousness failed him; and in his 
own mind he was completely satisfied that 
he had achieved a safe and easy cure. 

The way in which poor people take 
situations for granted saves them an 
infinity of trouble. Visiting a cottager’s 
wife one day I found a most dishevelled 
old tramp sitting at the table, carefully 
breaking pieces of bread into a bowl of hot 
water, Whilst making his meal he gave 
me a rambling account of his birth and 
parentage, from which I vaguely gathered 
that in early youth his prospects had 
been of the brightest, and that his education 
had embraced a knowledge of music and 
various foreign languages, Now, however, 
owing to somebody’s fault, he was reduced 
to begging his way about the country and 
sleeping under hedges. He continued his 
journey as soon as the meal was finished, 
bearing off with him a most unsavoury- 
looking bundle that he had left in the back 
kitchen. It appeared that though the old 
fellow was undoubtedly crazy, there was 
some truth in his story. His nominal 
home was in a distant village, but from 
time to time he would start off on little 
tours, living frugally enough on what he 
collected as he went. He was no particular 
friend of my hostess’s, as I had at first 
imagined, but was in the habit of calling 
at her house once or twice a year, and 
borrowing a basin of boiling water, in which 
he used to soak the scraps of bread he had 
begged by the way. These visitations she 
took without the smallest surprise. 

“He says as how he was a gentleman 
born,” she remarked, rising to put the door 
open after his departure, “but he be a 
terrible dirty old fellow now, and no mis- 
take! I’ve always got to let in a breath 
of air after he’ve been here!” 

Country people, though as a rule ex- 
ceedingly averse to parting with money, 
have no corresponding objection to giving 





away money’s value in kind. Indeed, on 
certain traditional occasions they are almost 
recklessly profuse, as on St, Thomas’s Day, 
when many an old-fashioned farmer’s wife 
will give away materials for plum puddings 
to such poor people as present themselves. 
This custom of “ gooding ” or “ mumping ” 
day, as it is called, is much abused ; many 
cottagers who would never think of begging 
at other times appearing shamelessly as 
mendicants on this one day. At Christmas 
also there are farms where “ sixpence and 
a mince pie as big as a plate” may be had 
almost for asking. 

Speaking generally, one does not en- 
counter much extreme poverty in the 
depths of the country. Of course there 
are cases in which some lonely old man or 
woman will live for years mainly supported 
on such scraps as their neighbours can 
spare them, sooner than go into the work- 
house. How they exist at all is something 
of a mystery, but it is to be remembered 
that in the country there are many trifles 
to be obtained free of cost, for all of which 
the poor in towns have to pay hard casb. 
The amount of wood collected by the 
women and children of a family for con- 
sumption during the winter is, in some 
districts, very considerable. Then there 
is the patch of garden ground, capable of 
an infinite variety of treatment. Of late 
years there has been a tendency to imagine 
that laying out unusually large gardens 
with new cottages must of necessity confer 
a benefit upon the tenant. That this is 
not always the opinion of the cottagers 
themselves I have on the authority of an 
old man, who, by sheer energy and hard 
work, has risen from being an agricultural 
labourer to the position of bailiff on a 
considerable estate. He maintains that a 
quarter of an acre of land is sufficient 
for any one to cultivate after work hours, 
and that a greater quantity either taxes 
a man’s strength beyond what is bene- 
ficial, or, more often, is utterly neglected. 
Asa rule farmers allow their men potato 
plots, which they work for them with the 
rest of the plough land, thus saving an 
infinity of spade labour. Indeed it is 
rarely that one sees the whole of a cottage 
garden under cultivation. Whatever may 
be its size, a large proportion is usually 
given over to weeds and waste heaps. 

It is difficult for any person, unaccustomed 
to the country, to realise the conspicuous 
part that pigs play in the lives of most 
fairly prosperous cottagers. All through 
the autumn months, if one requires a woman 
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to give extra help in the house, one is apt 
to be met by the reply: “ Please, I don’t 
rightly see how I can leave home for the 
whole day, seeing as we’ve put up our pig 
to fat.” The difficulty is sometimes to be 
got over by allowing the charwoman to run 
home and minister to the wants of her fat 
pig. But a time comes when even this 
expedient fails. You are not met with 
a downright refusal, which would be con- 
sidered an extreme rudeness by a country 
woman, when speaking to a social superior. 
‘Well, I don’t know how ever I shall 
manage to come, for we shall be killing our 
pig all next week!” she replies, in a tone 
of reproachful embarrassment, and though 
the words sound undecided enough, this is 
really an intimation that the speaker would 
not leave home for anything short of a 
summons to a parent's death bed. More 
than once I have been surprised to find 
sick old women, who had been hitherto 
affectionately nursed by their married 
daughters, suddenly left to wait upon 
themselves at a very injudiciously early 
stage of convalescence. Some such dialogue 
as the following has ensued : 

* And indeed I don’t feel able for much,” 
says the old woman, “but there! my 
daughter couldn’t stop away from home no 
longer.” 

“'T hope her children are not ill?” is my 
natural enquiry. 

“Oh lor’ no! nothing ofthat! But she’s 
got her pig to kill on Monday, so she were 
like bound to go.” 

When one takes into consideration that 
the value of a fat pig is probably about 
seven pounds; and that, in addition to 
having fed and tended him herself, it is the 
woman’s place to undertake all the lengthy 
and laborious salting of the meat after it is 
cut up; it is small wonder that she regards 
the annual visit of the pork butcher as 
ushering in the most important week of the 

ear, 
4 It is sometimes curious to notice the 
points on which poor people relax their 
rigid habits of economy. One knows 
respectable families in which, from constant 
sickness or a series of misfortunes, the bare 
necessaries of life have been sometimes 
difficult of attainment, and who neverthe- 
less have the walls of their rooms hung 
with numerous photographs and coloured 
pictures in more or less ornate frames. 
This remark is made in no critical spirit, 
for it is surely conceivable that in the long 
run more satisfaction may be got out of 
contemplating these little treasures than 





could possibly be afforded by a few extra 
meat meals, 

A far less satisfactory expenditure is 
involved in the constant short railway 
journeys to the nearest town which of late 
years have become a fixed habit with the 
majority of cottagers. On market day 
every little station within ten miles or so 
of a country town is crowded, not only 
with farmers’ wives going in to sell their 
butter and poultry, but also with half the 
village women intent on making their 
weekly purchases and meeting their neigh- 
bours. The journey is made on the 
smallest pretext. ‘Please, mum, Tom 
wanted a pair of boots, so mother’s took 
him to town to get them,” I was told on 
one occasion. The idea of taking a child’s 
size, and bringing the boots back to him, 
never seemed to enter their minds, any 
more than the fact that railway-tickets add 
considerably to the expenses of the said 
boots. Of course some of the women are 
fortunate enough to get lifts in carts, but 
even then I doubt the expediency of a 
weekly visit to town, for as a farmer’s wife 
once remarked: “The worst of going 
among the shops is one generally brings 
home something that one don’t really 
want.” 

The practice of walking great distances 
has been almost abandoned by country 
people since the increase of railways, An 
old man who combines shoemaking with 
farming a bit of land, tells me that years 
ago he and his wife used to think nothing 
of carrying their fowls and ducks to the 
market town, seven miles off, and returning 
laden with household purchases, Now, 
every labourer’s wife goes in by train. The 
thin ready-made boots, which, on account 
of their fatal cheapness, are so universally 
worn, form in themselves an adequate 
reason for not attempting to walk the 
distance. That these constant journeys 
to town are not necessary for the replenish- 
ing of household stores, is proved by the 
fact that, when incapacitated by illness, 
people manage to do very well without 
them. Indeed, it is customary now for 
bakers’ and grocers’ carts to run through 
even remote country districts once or twice 
a week, 

In connection with the walking exploits 
of former generations, I must mention a 
farmer’s wife who in her earlier days had 
habitually carried great baskets of cream 
cheeses to two market towns, situated re- 
spectively at about ten and fifteen miles 
from her house, the return journey also 
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being performed on foot. She saw nothing 
particularly wonderful about this feat, and 
lived to a great age, although it must be 
owned that the form taken by her last ill- 
ness was probably due to having previously 
overburdened herself. During her last 
years she used to ride a small white pony 
to market, and appear upon it in great 
state every autumn at the harvest thanks- 
giving service, when she made an annual 
lament over the grave of her first husband, 
in the parish churchyard, quite undeterred 
by the presence of the excellent man who 
did duty as second, 

The contrast between the mental atti- 
tude of the different generations in village 
life is very marked. At one end of the 
scale we have the school children, conver- 
sant with many branches of general in- 
formation, as defined by a Government 
examiner. At the other end is the old 
grandmother, still firmly believing in signs, 
spells, and wise women. The parents 
occupy an intermediate position, being 
very proud of their children’s scholastic 
successes ; and yet with a vague feeling of 
confidence in the older knowledge, of which 
they are more than half ashamed. Quite 
lately an old woman eagerly enquired if 
I had noticed anything wrong about a 
field of wheat belonging to a neighbouring 
farmer. Upon my replying in the nega- 
tive she hastened to explain that since the 
wheat had come up it was apparent that 
by some mistake a line had been missed in 
sowing, and this was, as everybody knew, 
the surest sign of a death in the farmer’s 
family within the year. She said it was “the 
talk of the place,” and added with grim 
anticipation : “ Well, those who live will 
see, before the year’s out !” 

Certainly a touch of superstition does 
wonderfully heighten the picturesque in- 
terest of a narrative. Mrs. Evans, for 
instance, is a practical, hard-working 
farmer’s widow, usually immersed in the 
labours of a large farmhouse. Yet if you 
can find her at leisure—which is seldom, 
the intervals of dairy work being taken 
up with much brewing and washing— 
you will soon learn that she has had 
strange experiences. She will freely tell 
you, in her curiously modulated Welsh 
voice, how her poor husband was brought 
home at midnight, on his pony, dying from 
the effects of a drunken quarre)], The 
whole scene is dramatically reproduced 
after the lapse of years; how she waited 
up hour after hour for her man to return 
from market. “A good husband, he 





was,” she says, “and never gave me & 
cross word except when he was in drink.” 
Her pent-up indignation breaks forth as 
she dwells on how the two farmers 
quarrelled as they rode home together 
along the dark country road, and how the 
people in a wayside cottage, hearing strange 
sounds of strife, presently came out and 
found her poor man lying unconscious, half 
immersed in a pool of water. As soon as 
the day broke Mrs. Evans sent off to her 
mother’s house to beg that she would come 
and help nurse the injured man. But the 
old woman returned a flat refusal. It 
seems that during the night she had been 
much alarmed by a large white bird 
fluttering against her window. Of course 
after such an unmistakeable presage of 
death her son-in-law’s illness could but end 
in one way, and she absolutely declined to 
be mixed up in an affair which was dee- 
tined to terminate in a coroner’s inquest, 
Her most gloomy anticipations were ful- 
filled, for not only was there an inquest, 
but—-still more terrible to the uneducated 
mind—a post-mortem examination to de- 
cide on the immediate cause of death ;. all 
of which Mrs. Evans describes with a 
superabundance of realistic detail. 

As might be expected, Mrs, Evans has 
implicit belief in the medical efficacy of 
charms and spells, Being recently in some 
danger through a sudden attack of hemor- 
rhage, brought on by over-exertion, she went, 
it is true, through the preliminary form 
of sending for the local doctor, and partially 
following his advice. But in her inmost 
heart she was not very sanguine about the 
results of his treatment, and openly ex- 
pressed her intention, should he prove 
incompetent to deal with her case, of 
calling in an old woman, who was reputed 
to have done wonders under similar circum- 
stances. ‘She do say some words over 
you, I don’t rightly know what they be; 
but there’s many a one that she have cured 
after they’ve been given up by the doctor!” 
That was Mrs, Evans’s account of the 
healing process, detailed with the utmost 
good faith, However, she was not able to 
test the old woman’s powers in her own 
person, as, contrary to all expectation, the 
regular medical practitioner was eminently 
successful in restoring her to health. 

Whilst visiting amongst cottagers one 
cannot help remarking the extraordinary 
lack of common sense displayed in bringing 
up children and nursing the sick. Careless 
ignorance, quite as much as poverty, is 
accountable for the wonderful mixture of 
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unsuitable substances upon which the 
babies are too often reared. 

“There! Hedon’t seem at all well, that 
he don’t! Maybe it’s a bit of cork that he 
swallowed when he were having a drink of 
father’s cider that’s upset him,” said a 
labourer’s wife to me one day, when ac- 
counting for the sudden indisposition of 
her child, aged two. Upon another occasion 
& woman explained to me how she had 
gone on an excursion to the sea-side, 
which involved rising about four a.m., 
followed by six hours in the train, and a 
return at midnight, because she thought it 
would do her two children—one a baby in 
arms—so much good to have some sea air. 

There can be no doubt that poor people, 
although losing many lives, are saved much 
anxiety by their fatalism and belief that 
illnesses are inevitable evils, Whilst the 
clergyman and the squire are worrying and 
fretting lest their families should suffer in 
some prevailing epidemic, the other inhabi- 
tants of the village are seldom terrified 
into taking the smallest precautions against 
infection. Of course, any isolation of the 
patient in an ordinary cottage is clearly 
impossible, and even if it could be managed 
would run counter to all traditional 
methods of exhibiting sympathy by per- 
petually running in to exchange a few 
words with the sufferer. Every allowance 
must be made for the neighbourly kindness 
that is often exhibited during outbreaks of 
illness, but when all this is taken into con- 
sideration, much danger might be avoided 
if people could repress their curiosity to 
personally examine specially unattractive 
forms of disease, I have been told of a 
cottage woman who proudly carried about, 
and exhibited to her friends, pieces of skin 
from her child, who was peeling after 
searlet fever. It has also come under my 
own observation that in a wayside public- 
house there can be several scarlet fever 
cases and a death from diphtheria, without 
visibly diminishing its popularity as a 
place of resort whilst the illnesses ran their 
course, 

When recently visiting a bed-ridden old 
woman of eighty, who was suffering from an 
attack of congestion of the lungs, I found her 
permanently established in a corner of the 
kitchen, with constant cooking, drying of 
newly-washed clothes, and occasional shoe- 
making, going on round her bed, It was 
mid-winter, and there were four doors to 
the room—one leading straight into the 
garden—through which a constant stream 
of neighbours were for ever coming and 





going, to enquire into and comment on the 
condition of the invalid. Yet my old 
friend had lived in that kitchen day and 
night ever since she became bed-ridden, 
more than a year before, preferring it 
with its constant noise, bustle, and con- 
tending smells, to the comparative isolation 
of a bedroom. And—granted the possi- 
bility of existing at all under such condi- 
tions—it was certainly much more cheerful 
downstairs. When at her worst, and ap- 
parently in a most critical state of health, 
she found more comfort in quenching her 
feverish thirst withsips of home-brewed beer 
out of a tea-cup than in any other fashion. 
The discomforts of the situation were in no 
way apparent to her; in fact both she and 
her family were evidently convinced that 
no possible pains had been spared to con- 
duce to her recovery. Curiously enough 
the lung mischief passed off with far less 
trouble than might have been anticipated, 
showing that a condition of things which 
would be absolutely intolerable to one 
class of invalid is in no way detrimental to 
another. 

On the all-important subject of sport, 
the different views of various country 
people are very strongly marked. One 
steady old mason of my acquaintance, at 
the first indication that the hounds were 
in the neighbourhood, would throw down 
his tools, and run after them all day; 
whilst another equally industrious work- 
man could scarcely conceal his contempt 
for the amount of time and money ex- 
pended on such sports, One day, finding 
@ little village boy busily engaged in try- 
ing to push an unwilling cat down a hole 
in a bank, I elicited from him that the 
ambition of his life was to keep a dog 
and hunt things. In the meantime, he 
had obtained permission from the good- 
natured farmer to try and catch a rabbit 
with the help of his mother’s cat, which 
was participating in the sport much against 
its will. Some months later, hearing that 
the child was ill, I went to his home, 
and found him lying in bed half uncon- 
scious, Presently, however, he started 
up, and excitedly muttered some words 
that I could not catch. ‘He takes your 
muff for a dog, ma’am,” explained the 
poor mother. “His mind’s running on 
a dog all the time. We got a bit of a 
china image of one, thinking it might 
quiet bim—but it ain’t no manner of use.” 
Poor Willy’s ambition was not destined to 
be realised, for this proved his last illness. 

Upon the whole, it may be said that 
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visiting country cottagers is a decidedly 
interesting occupation. In a purely agri- 
cultural district, the poverty is seldom of 
a distressing nature, and though many 
labourers’ wives work hard—more especially 
if they are sufficiently prosperous to keep 
a cow, pigs, and poultry—yet their work 


is of an intermittent nature, that can 


always be cheerfully set aside in favour 
of half an hour’s gossip. They are a 
singularly easy class of people to get on 
with, provided one makes the necessary 
mental effort to enter into their circum- 
stances—to properly appreciate, for in- 
stance, the sense of loss sustained by an 
old woman when an unusually hard frost 
breaks the fragment of a glass bottle in 
which she has kept her blacking “for 
a matter of forty years.” A few local 
expressions have to be mastered in every 
fresh neighbourhood. It is puzzling at 
first to hear a singularly prepossessing lady 
extolled on account of being “such a plain 
woman”; to find a hard frost, even if it 
endure a month, alluded to as “a storm” ; 
and for the utmost rigours of winter only 
to extort the remark that “ it’s right cool, 
indeed!” The sufferer who observes with 
a groan: “ Lor’, I haven’t enjoyed such 
a Christmas as this for rheumatics—no, 
not for years!” is certainly not expressing 
himself as we do, But a little reflection 
and imagination will gradually elucidate 
the knotty points. Above all, if one wants 
to learn anything of cottagers’ private 
views and habits, one must have patience 
and plenty of time to spare, Country 
people cannot be hurried, and the bare 
suspicion that you are examining their 
traditional lines of thought in an unsym- 
pathetic or critical spirit will at once 
reduce them to a stolid silence. 





BOMBAY. 

Iy the golden glow of a radiant sunset 
the noble harbour of Bombay presents a 
scene of unrivalled beauty. The towers 
and spires of the shining city rise from a 
floating veil of amber mist ; and the deep 
blue water, breaking in ripples of flame on 
the sandy shore, suggests some heavenly 
vision of the glassy sea mingled with fire. 
The feathery palms of the island-studded 
bay look black as night against the burn- 
ing sky. Fantastic boats with bent spars 
and tawny sails dart between steamers, 
ironclads, and floating batteries, the 
guttural chants of native boatmen mingling 





with the songs of English blue-jackets, and 
the clamour of the unknown tongues which 
render cosmopolitan Bombay a second 
Babel. 

The little fishing village of Momba- 
Devi, rented to Biego in A.D. 1548 by the 
King of Portugal for a handfal of silver 
coins, passed through many strange vicissi- 
tudes before reaching her present command- 
ing position as Queen of the Indian Seas. 
On the marriage of Charles the Second with 
his Portuguese wife, Catharine of Braganza, 
he received the island of Bombay as a 
portion of the bridal dowry, and in 1664 
ceded the malarial spot to the East India 
Company on payment of an annual rent of 
ten pounds in gold, At this date the 
population only consisted of ten thousand 
souls, but the last census registered the 
number of inhabitants at eight hundred 
thousand, showing an increase of one 
hundred and twenty thousand in the 
preceding decade, while the population of 
Calcutta remained stationary, and that 
of Madras diminished during the same 
period. The early Portuguese settlers in 
Bombay were so deeply impressed by the 
natural beauty of this Eastern paradise, 
that they designated it ‘‘A ilha da boa 
vida”—“ The Isle of Happy Life ”—a 
prognostication doomed to disappointment, 
for the hapless Europeans died off like 
flies in the fatal atmosphere of Momba- 
Devi, now the healthy and beautiful city of 
Bombay. Even thirty years ago the 
camping-ground on the present esplanade 
was known as “ Aceldama "—" the place to 
bury strangers in”—but green maidans 
and stately avenues have replaced stagnant 
pools and miasmatic swamps, until the 
fiends of fever and cholera are almost 
expelled from their former fastness, 
European enterprise and native munificence 
combined to secure civic prosperity, and 
the vast sum of seven millions sterling 
was expended on architectural and sani- 
tary improvements. Bombay, unlike the 
majority of great ports, possesses no river, 
and occupies a cluster of islands artificially 
connected with each other and with the 
mainland by means of causeways and 
viaducts, which form a peninsula and 
create one of the finest harbours in the 
East, The original fortifications being out 
of date and useless for modern warfare, 
have been partially demolished and efficient 
defences erected in their place. Three- 
fifths of the population are Hindus, mainly 
ae into Vishnavites and Shivaites, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the vertical 
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or horizontal “Tilak,” or ‘prayer-mark,” 
on the forehead, Two hundred thousand 
Mohammedans and fifty thousand Parsees 
inhabit distinct quarters in the native 
town; and, though the comparatively 
small number of twelve thousand souls 
represents the European elexaent, Western 
influence predominates, and the presence 
of gas, electric light, and tramways in the 
Hindu quarter demonstrates the success 
with which English energy carries the 
war of progress into the very heart of 
the enemy’s camp. A network of streets 
converges round the superb railway station, 
a chef-d’ceuvre of modern architecture, 
with pink and white domes rising above 
vaulted halls supported on granite pillars, 
and encircled by balconies, where the 
sculptured parrots and peacocks of Royal 
India surround the symbols of British 
sovereignty. 

As the sun sinks below the horizon the 
strains of the band echo from the brown 
balconies of the picturesque Yacht Club, 
and carriages of gaudily-clad natives and 
white-robed Europeans fill the spacious 
area of the Apollo Bunder, a noble stone 
quay which commands one of the fairest 
sea-pictures in the world. Silvery clouds 
of pigeons wheel and flutter round the 
tall warehouses of grain which line a row 
of wharves laden with bales of cotton, 
each native merchant contributing his 
quota of corn towards the support of 
these feathered pensioners, who pass their 
little lives inunmolested security. Universal 
kindness to birds and animals characterises 
the historic creeds of the East, and in 
the famous Pinjripool of Bombay, bullocks, 
dogs, and birds, otherwise homeless and 
starving, find food and shelter together 
with the numerous aged and decrepit 
animals for which this asylum was erected 
by native charity, 

From the broad verandah of the hotel, 
shaded by the over-arching trees of the 
University gardens, we look down upon 
a curious phase of native life, exhibited 
for the special entertainment of the 
“sahib-lok.” Performing monkeys exe- 
cute various gymnastic feats; conjurers 
swallow fire and swords with stolid im- 
partiality; and snake-charmers, with a 
deafening din of tom-toms, lure their 
glistening cobras from baskets of plaited 
palm-leaves, until the lithe brown bodies 
of the would-be sorcerers are encircled 
with gruesome mantles of coiling folds. 
Although the fangs of the snakes are 
drawn, and the terrible hoods are spread 





in fruitless rage, the operation needs re- 
petition every two months, and the care- 
lessness of long habit createsacertain amount 
of apprehension. An emerald-green snake 
wriggles across the road only to fall into 
the clutches of a mongoose, for this pretty 
little animal, harmless and affectionate to 
the world in general, is the deadliest enemy 


of the snake tribe, killing even the dreaded | 


cobra instantaneously by breaking the back 
with a sudden jump. A man clad only 


in a yellow scarf and turban opens a | 


mouth stained with the vivid vermilion 
of betel-juice, to show that the mango-seed 
just swallowed has already become a small 
tree with green leaves pushing towards 
the light. A woman appears next upon 
the scene, bringing a crying baby in a 
closed hamper of bamboo. A dozen swords 
are instantly thrust through the interstices 
amid the ear-piercing yells of the supposed 
victim; but as soon as the formidable 
blades are withdrawn, the nine-lived in- 
fant tumbles out of the basket, and salaams 
to the assembled audience, holding out her 
tiny brown hand for the well-deserved 
“bakshish.” As the fun waxes fast and 
furious, sundry quarrels and recriminations 
between the rival magicians attract the 
intervention of the native police, who, 
“dressed in a little brief authority,” sym- 
bolised by red turban and blue tunic, 
soon disperse the performers, bag and 
baggage, hastening the enforced departure 
with unlimited kicks and thumps sub- 
missively received. The chimes from the 
clock tower of the University and the 
cawing of the scavenger crows, which 
darken the trees in countless numbers 
as they flock home to roost, never permit 
more than a comparative silence to fall 
on the street, and the brilliant groups 
of all nations gathered in the great hall 
of the vast hotel make it an epitome of 
the many-sided life and world-wide in- 
terests which distinguish Bombay. The 
cantonments extend along the shore on 
either side of the fort, and end at Colaba, 
where a lighthouse on a rocky point marks 
the outer horn of the wide inlet known 
as Back Bay. The officers’ bungalows, with 
their thatched roofs shaded by clustering 
palms and set in green nests of tropical 
verdure, look ideal retreats of luxurious 
repose, and every opening in the walls 
of foliage shows some blue creek or wind- 
ing arm of the sea. 

The crowding monuments in the nave 
of the composite English Cathedral recall 
the early days of the city, 80 fatal to the 
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first European colonists that almost every 
tablet records some tragic or premature 
severance of the thread of life. Reading 
between the lines of the crumbling tomb- 
atones, with their inflated epitaphs and 
pompous inscriptions, we learn to estimate 
aright the heroic acts of courage and self- 
sacrifice by which the forgotten founders 
of Bombay laid the foundations of the 
present Indian Empire. A noble choir, 
rich in fretted alabaster and costly mosaic, 
accentuates the rude simplicity of the earlier 
edifice, but a sympathetic tenderness for the 
memory of a past so deeply fraught with 
pain and peril forbids the destruction of 
the church built by the English pioneers 
who bequeathed such a rich inheritance to 
succeeding generations. 

The boundless wealth and fertility of 
Western India are exemplified in the 
multitude of indigenous products piled up 
on every side of the great Crawford Market, 
where spacious halls filled with glowing 
fruit and fantastic vegetables extend inuisles 
of gorgeous colouring, which converge like 
the spokes of a gigantic wheel round the 
central dome. Pyramids of gardenia and 
tuberose breathe the rich incense of the 
tropics, and unknown blossoms of pink 
and crimson hue droop their heavy bells 
among yellow allemandas and purple 
orchids, Rapidity of decay equals luxuri- 
ance of growth under an Indian sun, and 
the flowers already begin to fade in the 
hands of the brown maidens who sit 
before every stall stringing garlands of 
dewy marigolds and fragrant jasmine-buds 
for the Hindu sanctuaries, which, though 
numerous in Bombay, present no special 
features of architectural interest. The 
great Walkeshwar Temple, on the edge of 
a sacred Tank, attracts a vast concourse of 
pilgrims, but the reputation of this 
favourite shrine is only due to the 
traditions connected with it as the origi- 
- ee of Brahminism in Momba- 

evi. 

The verdant groves of Malabar Hill offer 
a welcome retreat from the noise and heat 
of the tumultuous city, and every green lane 
between the banks of choice ferns and 
radiant exotics is a miniature Eden. The 
flag on Malabar Point waves above the 
tower of Government House, surrounded 
by flower-wreathed bungalows and stately 
mansions buried in the rich foliage of this 
favourite European suburb, which com- 
mands magnificent views of the broken 
coast washed by the turquoise sea. A 
forest of cocoanuts fills the toreground, and 





the dark wall of the Syadri Mountains 
beyond the white houses of the sea-girt 
city intensifies the vivid blue of sky and 
water. A fleet of fishing-boats catches the 
sunset light on bamboo masts and tawny 
sails, gliding through the transient pageant 
of departing day into the velvet darkness 
of the swiftly-falling night, and the 
dazzling constellations leap out one by one 
into the infinite spaces of the over-arching 
heavens until they palpitate with corusca- 
tions of quivering flame. A glance at the 
fiery splendour of the Southern Cross or 
the blazing belt of Orion in these Eastern 
skies, explains the secret of the magnetic 
spell which drew the sages of old to read 
in these far-off worlds the messages sent 
from heaven to earth, and to unravel the 
tangled skein of human destiny by the 
mystic march of the silent stars, regarded 
with the unconscious poetry of Oriental 
minds as “ the thoughts of Brahma.” 

The bright and animated streets of the 
native town are crowded with grotesquely 
painted temples, fire-houses and mosques, 
which form appropriate frames for the 
endless panorama of brilliant living pictures 
which are unrolled before our wondering 
eyes as Moslem, Parsee, Hindu, Bunnia and 
Mahratta mingle with Arab and Negro, 
Malay and Chinese, savage-looking Be- 
looches and bewildered islanders from the 
surf-beaten shores of the Laccadives and 
Maldives. Representatives of almost every 
Oriental race augment the seething tide of 
humanity which ebbs and flows through 
the great Bhendi Bazaar in dazzling waves 
of colour, though “nature unadorned ” 
undoubtedly occupies the foremost place. 
The scanty retail trade of olden times has 
developed into an annual total of one 
hundred and sixty million sterling, three- 
fifths of which goes and comes through the 
Suez Canal, the life-giving artery which 
quickens the stagnant pulses of the East 
into vigorous motion. 

The great Indian port which attracts 
this vast concourse of people is pre- 
eminently a stronghold of the Parsee 
community. These descendants of the 
ancient Persians migrated hither from 
Surat when the commercial prosperity of 
the early colony declined in consequence of 
the establishment of the East India 
Company in Bombay, to which they trans- 
ferred their capital, thus constituting the 
new settlement the principal seat of 
commerce, Untrammelled by the philo- 
sophical subtleties of the Hindu, or the 
narrow prejudices of the Mohammedan, the 
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keen and brilliant intellect of the Parsee 
possesses a power of adaptation which 
secures for it a conspicuous place in the 
mercantile world as well as in those mental 
attainments now accessible to every subject 
in the British Empire, irrespective of race 
or creed, The advantage of a connection 
with Surat was promptly realised, and the 
enterprising Asiatic emigrants crossed the 
Persian Gulf, bringing the produce of their 
pearl fisheries to the Dutch and Portuguese 
* factories,” even before the English gained 
their first footing in India through a treaty 
granted by Shah Jehan A.D. 1615 to Sir 
Thomas Roe, ambassador from James the 
First to the Mogul Court. This contract 
permitted the nucleus of the East India 
Company to build a house at Surat, to bear 
arms, to exercise freedom of religion, and 
to settle private disputes. The rapid 
increase of the great mercantile organisation 
soon required a wider sphere of operation 
than the circumscribed area of a forti- 
fied ‘‘ factory,” and the shrewd Parsees, 
following in the footateps of the progressive 
Western community, established themselves 
in Bombay, and became an important 
element in the hybrid population, 

In mental and physical endowments the 
Parsee differs as much from the native races 
as he does in costume and creed. Bodily 
strength, untiring perseverance and vigorous 
energy have brought him to the front, and 
England possesses no more loyal subjects 
than the members of the alien colony which 
holds itself absolutely distinct from the 
native population of Hindu and Moham- 
medan origin. The keen face, kindly smile, 
and musical voice of the portly Parsee, who 
addresses us in irreproachable English, indi- 
cate a type of humanity cast in a totally dif- 
ferent mould from that of his Oriental fellow 
subjects. Freedom from the yoke of caste 
conduces to success in the practical business 
of life, the Zoroastrian creed, inaccurately 
described as “' fire-worship,” being in reality 
a form of monotheism, equally exempt from 
the narrow bigotry of Islam and the super- 
stitious materialism of Brahminism. 

The ancient faith of the Persian race arose 
on those Caspian shores where land and sea 
are alive with the leaping flames of the 
naphtha, which coloured the fantastic 
dreams of the distant past, and suggested 
the visible presence of divinity upon the 
mystic altar of Nature. The sacred fire, 
kindled at some blazing fount on Persian 
soil, accompanied the wanderers from their 
native land; and, as the Greek colonists 
lighted a lamp from the dying embers on 





their forsaken hearthstones, and bore it 
across the sea to kindle the light of home 
in the country of their adoption, so the 
Persian exiles carried the hallowed flame to 
consecrate the new temples of their faith 
on an alien shore. The chosen emblem of 
divine glory receives no actual adoration, 
and the text of the Zend-Avesta, ascribed 
to Zoroaster himself and regarded as the 
sole rule of Parsee faith and practice, 
atiributes an equal symbolical value to sun, 
moon, and sea, commanding that the de- 
votions of the faithful should be offered to 
the Supreme Being in the presence of one 
or other of these typical signs, which proclaim 
His divine power. In obedience to this 
ancient law, which sought to draw the heart 
from Nature up to Nature’s God,” the first 
red streak of dawn shows the sandy shore 
lined with crowds of Parsees, who flock 
thither, book in hand, to offer up their 
morning prayers as the sun rises in his 
strength, and the music of the rolling waves 
swells the chorus of praise. When the 
raging billows of the south-west monsoon 
break in foam and thunder upon the 
strand, a dense throng of worshippers comes 
forth in homage to the Creator of the awe- 
inspiring scene, and the impressive fervour 
of the chanted supplications blends in 
harmonious concord with the mysterious 
voices of the deep. 

The entire costume of the Parsee sym- 
bolises the mysteries of religion. The 
gauze shirt, bound with the sacred cord 
of Kusti, must be woven with seventy- 
two threads to represent the chapters of 
the “Izashni,” and the twelve knots of 
the heavy tassel signify the twelve 
months of the year and represent the 
perpetual obligation of sacred duties, The 
embroidery of the sloping black hats carries 
out a further doctrinal signification, and 
in the white head-bands of the women 
warp and woof form an elaborate crypto- 
graph of Zoroastrian theology. Even the 
mode of wearing the silken sdris of pink, 
primrose, azure, and green, is prescribed 
by ritual law, though the linen head-band 
gets pushed further back, and the floating 
folds of the brilliant veil occasionally com- 
bine coquetry with orthodoxy. A solitary 
instance recurs to memory of a fuzzy fringe 
framed by head-band and sari, and con- 
trasting strangely with the Asiatic face 
and beautiful historic dress of the wearer ; 
bat the Parsee beauty rarely ventures 
on such a decided protest against the 
tyranny of custom and creed. 

The possession of unlimited wealth en- 
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ables the Parsees of Bombay to exercise 
important control over the fortunes of 
the city, and rows of splendid mansions 
in the suburb of Parel show the status 
of the colony which identifies itself with 
Western progress while retaining original 
character and ancient faith. The superb 
carriages and horses of Parsee ladies con- 
tribute to the brilliant effect of Esplanade 
and Bunder, when fashionable Bombay 
assembles round the Yacht Club at the 
close of day, and the liberty accorded 
to Parsee womanhood paves the way to 
a distinctive position in the Indian fature, 
for the Zoroastrian maiden remains un- 
fettered by the bondage of “purdah” or 
the iron chains of caste, Although the 
Parsee exercises greater religious liberty 
and wider toleration than his Hindu and 
Moslem compatriots, he shows implicit 
obedience to the precepts of his religion, 
and scrupulously observes the broad lines 
of demarcation laid down for his guidance. 
European feet wander almost at will 
through Brahmin temple and Mohamme- 
dan mosque, but the Parsee fire-houses 
are jealously guarded from unauthorised 
intrusion, and Western curiosity must halt 
unsatisfied on the threshold of the forbidden 
ground, or content itself with a visit to 
the unique burial-place on Malabar Hill, 
where the mysterious ‘‘ Towers of Silence” 
rise among the rank vegetation of a melan- 
choly garden, 

Flights of crumbling stepsascend through 
a tangled wilderness of banyan and palm 
to a level plateau crowned by five squat 
white towers. The wide parapets of each 
roofless edifice are darkened by crowds 
of brown vultures, which haunt the dreary 
cemetery and prey upon the dead bodies 
which are thrust through a cavity in the 
side of the building to an iron grating in 
the centre of the hollow tower. The creed 
which regards fire as the emblem of Divine 
Power and Purity necessarily forbids the 
use of the sacred element for the purpose 
of cremation, and provides a ghastly sub- 
stitute for this general practice. From 
time immemorial the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the East have buried their dead in 
a mode which ensured the immediate 
destruction of the bodily frame, and the 
barbaric rites of Persian sepulture fulfil 
this requirement with incredible rapidity. 
The terrible birds swoop down in scores 
upon their helpless prey, and in a few 
moments the disjointed bones drop 
through the grating, every remaining par- 
ticle being at once absorbed by filtration 





into the earth beneath. The custodian 
shows a model of the internal arrangements, 
but though the horrors enacted within 
the walls are veiled in darkness, the spell- 
bound silence of the gloomy garden seems 
fraught with portentous meaning, and 
the flapping of leaden wings on the battle- 
ments emphasizes the brooding hush which 
lingers round the haunted Towers. The 
rank and straggling undergrowth suggests 
decay rather than life, and every ragged 
palm or distorted banyan seems writhing 
under a mysterious curse which blights the 
terrible spot. The dark shadows of the 
crowding trees, the staring whiteness of the 
ghastly sepulchres, and the cruel patience 
of the ghoulish birds, like embodied fiends 
hungering for their prey, enhance the 
horrors of the barbaric rites which the 
unchanging laws of ancient Persia sternly 
enjoined on her children as of binding 
obligation. 

The steaming heat of November 
necessitates an early start to the palm- 
clothed island of Elephanta, six miles from 
the mainland. The transitory freshness of 
the radiant dawn vanishes long before the 
boat arrives at the landing-stage, and with 
heads protected by sun-umbrella, pith 
helmet and puggaree, supplemented with 
the thick folds of numerous handkerchiefs, 
we slowly and cautiously ascend the in- 
terminable steps to a group of those 
wonderful cave temples which, as monu- 
ments of human energy and industry, have 
been compared to the Pyramids of Egypt. 
The largest of the three strange sanctuaries 
of a distant past is one hundred and 
thirty-two feet in length and width, 
though only twenty feet high. Rows of 
massive pillars with sculptured capitals 
support the overhanging roof of virgin 
rock, the huge slabs which form the sides 
of the hoary shrine being carved in high 
relief with fantastic representations of 
Hindu gods. A gigantic three-sided bust 
faces the main entrance, and symbolises 
the Brahminical Trinity, the hybrid form 
and features indicating the composite 
character of the Supreme Being, described 
in the Shastras as “the God who is 
neither male nor female.” On one of the 
broad ledges peculiar to the formation of 
the trap-rock stood the stone elephant 
from which the name of the island is 
derived, but the iconoclasts of earlier days, 
who mutilated and defaced the images of 
the gods, removed the figure of the sacred 
animal. Weird statues of Shiva with his 
wife Parbutti, of Vishnu, of Indra and 
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the elephant-headed Ganesh loom out 
in mysterious outlines from the shadowy 
twilight of each dim interior, where 
numerous cobras haunt the crevices in the 
layers of rock, though they seldom show 
themselves now that the caves of 
Elephanta have become a favourite resort 
of the public. 

The luxuriant isle, teeming with rich 
vegetation and crowned with stately palms, 
is almost uninhabitable. Here and there 
a@ narrow path winds into the green 
recesses of the thick jungle which clothes 
hill and vale with interlacing trees, and a 
few native villages nestle in the heart of 
the woods, but the fever-stricken spot 
proves so fatal to human life that only 
those inured by long habit can brave the 
perilous climate of the malarial snake-den 
which was formerly known as “ Gharapuri” 
— "The Hill of Purification.” The cave 
temples are of unknown antiquity and 
probably of Buddhist origin, but, when 
the purer creed was banished from India, 
the ancient sanctuaries hewn in the rocks 
and hidden by the forests were converted 
by the Brahmin authorities into Hindu 
shrines. The lives of the custodian and 
his wife in the adjoining bungalow seem 
passed in perpetual conflict with snakes 
and fever, for which even the liberal 
stipend of the Government appears but 
very inadequate remuneration. 

As we return across the steaming 
harbour the shimmering atmosphere waves 
and dances like a floating veil between 
heaven and earth; the blue sea fades into 
a milky pallor, as though blanched by the 
intolerable heat ; and the heavy foliage of 
every palm-fringed islet droops in the 
blinding glare of the blistering sun. Bombay 
resembles a city of the dead as we drive 
past the closed shops and darkened houses 
of the European quarter to the slumbering 
hotel, where a drowsy punkah-wallah takes 
his siesta in the verandah with the cord of 
the punkah wrapped round one bare brown 
foot, which stirs as we take refuge in dark- 
ness and silence, with the great fans win- 
nowing lazily overhead. The frosts and 
fogs of distant England seem no longer an 
unmitigated evil when contrasted with the 
fierce tyranny of an Eastern sun, though 
countless modern appliances soften ths 
stress of climate and the bitterness of exile 
to the successors of those early colonists, 
who bore the burden and heat of the day 
unalleviated by the comforts which are 
now brought within universal reach of 
luxurious Anglo-India, 


AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. IN SEARCH OF SUNSHINE. 


NOTHING could be more incongruous in 
the very nature of things, one would sup- 
pose, than a schoolmistress and a ghost, 
the former being the accredited foe of the 
latter, waging as she does uncompromising 
warfare against the imagination and all 
its works, especially against those vagaries 
of the mere “fancy unsupported by 
reason” which take the form of ghosts, 

What a reality, then—I was very nearly 
saying what a substantiality—must have 
been that phantom which could suc- 
ceed in presenting itself to the senses of 
a case-hardened preceptress of youth like 
Miss Reay! For the medium was not a 
timorous, excitable pupil alone, not a pos- 
sibly still more excitable under-teacher 
only, but the principal herself, and it was 
from the lips of this lady, to whom I was 
referred by a most respectable house- 
agent, that I heard the sufficiently start- 
ling explanation of the fact, that a certain 
house in a certain bright little town “ not 
a hundred miles” from London did not 
retain its tenants for more than a month 
at longest. 

The eminently respectable house-agent 
did not consider it necessary to inform me 
of the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
house, for which I offered myself as a 
tenant for the short term of one year. 

It was advertised to let as furnished, and 
I, a hard-working journalist with a delicate 
wife and large family of small children, 
took the advice of our medical man and 
went down to Sheenton to inspect the 
house, with a view to trying the effect of 
change and country air upon the health of 
my wife and youngsters. 

I found it large, and old, and roomy, 
with big “ reception ” rooms and innumer- 
able small chambers leading out of one 
another, up and down steps, and at 
ends of short, abrupt passages—the very 
place in which to stow away a round dozen 
of children with their attendant satellites. 

The house was evidently in the early 
stage of its decadence, for it had once been 
the home of a Countess. But it still 
maintained its aristocratic characteristics 
and pretensions. Three or four fine cedars 
still graced the beautiful lawn stretching 
round two sides of the house. The front 
faced a quiet road leading from the town 





to the “ Hill,” while the fourth side turned 
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a haughty shoulder upon five or six houses 
of the same height as itself joined on to it 
on that side, which houses, including the 
Priory, when Kings and Queens kept 
state at Sheenton, had been dignified by 
the title of “ Maid of Honour Row.” 

When, however, maids of honour took 
flight from Sheenton in the train of Royalty, 
and the fine old houses found themselves 
tenanted by other and less exalted person- 
ages, the Countess aforesaid, either from 
expediency or obstinacy, had refused to 
vacate the best house in the Row, which 
being the end one had the advantage 
of a better view and of being almost 
surrounded by its own grounds, and had 
maintained herself in the odour of ex- 
clusiveness by building a wall with a hand- 
some stone coping almost up to the level 
of the first-floor windows between her 
neighbour’s forecourt and her own, carry- 
ing it as a dwarf wall surmounted by a 
massive fron palisading round the house- 
front, to which a covered way led from 
imposing double doors in the wall to the 
main entrance, 

_ The Countess had also added a wing 
joining on to the back of the house 
nearest the second in the Row, which wing 
extended to the end of the neighbouring 
gardens, and so, turning a stern red-bricked 
back pierced only by three upper windows 
ineolently overlooking without being over- 
looked, coldly overshadowed and kept out 
the sunshine from its humbler neighbours. 

A very long and lofty room, which 
occupied the ground-floor of the wing, had 
been decorated for a music-room. Above 
were three good-sized bedrooms lighted by 
the above-named windows. 

The Priory was sufficiently well fur- 
nished, though the carpets and hangings 
might have been fresher, but it was com- 
fortable and, above all, cheap; so a bargain 
was struck with alacrity on both sides, and 
in the following week we migrated to 
Sheenton. 

The transference of such a family was a 
truly formidable business. We were the 
despair of the porters both at Waterloo 
and Sheenton. Congestion of the traffic 
ssemed imminent. But two empty com- 
partments were found at length for my 
family and the two nurses—the other 
servants having gone on to the new house 
in the morning—and sundry packages 
which my wife pertinaciously declined to 
lose sight of, light skirmishers to the main 
body of perambulatora, baths, trunks, and 
even rocking-horses, and our big mastiff 





Duke, who fhad been forgotten until the 
last moment, in charge of our one male 
retainer, ‘* Buttons.” 

These impedimenta at length disposed of, 
the train moved off amid patheticinjunctions 
from my wife “not to be late home,” and 
frantic waving of little hands from carriage 
windows, to which I could only respond in 
the comprehensive formula “All right,” 
and waving vigorously in response to the 
little ones, I left the station, an object of 
respectful pity to the assembled railway 
servants left to make the most of their 
three minutes’ breathing space before 
another paterfamilias should appear and 
make their lives a burden. 


CHAPTER II. 
“THE IRON TONGUE OF MIDNIGHT.” 


HAVING concluded my business in town, 
I, like a good husband, refrained with 
Spartan self-denial from going to my club, 
and duly appeared at the Priory—why 
“ Priory” no one, not even the omniscient 
house-agent, could say—in time for dinner, 
well knowing that that dinner would be 
hastily got up in the confusion of removal, 
and would be consequently indigestible. But 
my wife would have it so, and I submitted. 

The dear children, divided between the 
desire to try their new beds and their 
anxiety to “tell papa what they thought 
of the new house,” compromised the 
matter by first going to bed and then 
appearing in the dining-room in their 
night-dresses “to see papa,” to the horror 
of all responsible for the maintenance of 
nursery discipline. They were easily 
induced to return to their warm nests by a 
promise that papa would pay them a visit 
after dinner. 

The carrying out of this took up time, 
the children being broad awake and 
garrulous to a degree; as also did the 
circuit of the house, made with a queue of 
the women at my back—the maids looking 
half gcared at what they called the “ un- 
kedness” of the place, in order to ascer- 
tain, not that locks, bolts, and bars were in 
proper working order—I had seen to that 
in my previous visits—but that they were 
manageable by the servants, who would 
thus have no excuse for unfastened doors 
and windows in the future.. Having also 
ascertained that the gas was equally easy 
of manipulation, I found that the evening 
had passed, and it was ten o’clock before I 
went to my room to commence the two 
hours’ work I had promised myself to 
complete before the morning. 
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The children had been housed in the 
body of the house on account of the 
warmer aspect. 

The end room of the wing being isolated 
from the rest of the house, I had chosen it 
for my study; the next served as my 
dressing-room ; and the one nearest the 
main part was our bedroom. All these 
rooms had doors opening on to a corridor, 
running along the length of the wing on 
the garden side. 

I found myself in good vein for writing. 
The house was deliciously quiet. My 
window was open ; for it was one of those 
soft, warm October nights which are more 
genial than many a night insummer. The 
air was clear, and the soft, deep darkness 
without seemed to watch at my window 
like a bodily presence. 

After making my usual sprawling 
flourish at the end of my article, I jerked 
down the pen with a sigh of relief, threw 
myself luxuriously back in my chair and 
looked at my watch. It wanted five 
minutes to twelve. 

At this moment, and without any warn- 
ing, a strong gust of wind, coming no one 
could tell why or whence, swept into the 
room and blew out the lamp, leaving the 
night silent as before, And then the iron 
tongue of midnight from the tower of the 
old Norman church standing lower down 
the hill, about half-way between us and 
the town, told twelve with a stentorian 
volume and solemnity that seemed to fill 
the room in which I was sitting with 
almost deafening sound. I had considered 
the performance of the clock-bell rather 
mean and tin-kettleish in the daylight, 
but now the noise was almost terrible. 
Duke, chained in the stable-yard, appeared 
to find it so too, for he broke into a pro- 
longed howl. 

I forgot to mention, in describing the 
house, that the coach-house and stables 
were situated at the back in a paved yard 
running at the back of the gardens of 
Maid of Honour Row, and closed at the 
end by big wooden gates opening upon a 
narrow back street. This yard was 
separated from the lawn at the back and 
side by a wall, in which was a door that 
could be locked at night. 

As I sat in the deep darkness, rather 
amused than not at the vagaries of wind 
and sound, and at Dake’s umbrage thereat, 
I was conscious of a curious under-current 
| of sound like the small, shrill piping of the 
breeze througha keyhole. Without think- 

ing of it, I became aware that the noise 





acquired volume and expanded into long- 
drawn sighs, or rather groans, and to my 
surprise and alarm resolved itself into a 
human cry for help. 

I rushed to the window. The cry was 
there more distinct, and unmistakeably an 
appeal from some woman in dire distress, 
I could even make out the words, ‘‘ Miss 
Reay!” with the last vowels long drawn 
out, and making an inexpressibly sad and 


blood-curdling sound in the dead of night. 


“What is it?” I shouted. “Who is 
there, and what is the matter ?” 

No answer, but a gurgling sound as 
though a hand had been placed over a 
mouth, 

The struggle seemed to be going on at 
the end of one of the gardens below me, 
or in the stable-yard about half-way down. 
The dog’s lugubrious whine still continued, 
and, relighting the lamp, I prepared to go 
down to the yard. 

At this moment my wife, pale as death, 
rushed into my room, followed by all the 
maids and children equally white and 
horrified, 

“Whatisit? Whoisit? Whatisthe 
matter?” cried my wife, re-echoing my 
own words. ‘Oh, Geoffrey, my love, you 
shall not go down alone.” 

Before I could reply the cries were re- 
peated, and all the women and children 
looking ready to faint, my wife flew to the 
window in desperation and repeated the 
inevitable formula to the accompaniment 
of Duke’s howling. 

No reply came, but a window in one of 
the houses was thrown up, a night-capped 
head was protruded, and an irate voice 
enquired : 

“ What's all this row about? I'll lodge 
a complaint against that howling brute at 
the Bench to-morrow, or my name isn’t 
Joseph Simmons.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” I shouted in my turn, 
“but the dog is of little consequence com- 
pared with that poor creature in distress, 
whoever she may be. Will you not come 
and assist me in discovering what is the 
matter ?” 

The man burst out laughing, to my 
great disgust. 

‘‘ Qh,” said he, “‘ you are another of those 
fools who believe in ghosts, The two last 
tenants of that house left after a short 
time on account of voices which were heard 
at night, not only by one person, but by all 
in the house—servants, visitors, children— 
every one was bound to awake and hear 
the voices. Nobody outside ever hears 
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them, and the only voice I object to is 
that of your confounded animal, which is 
enough to raise the very dead.” 

I began feebly to apologise for disturb- 
ing our neighbour, when the cries recom- 
menced, but more faintly, as though the 
utterer were becoming exhausted. 

“ Good night,” said the man at the win- 
dow imperturbably. ‘I must decline to 
assist in investigating moonshine, though 
I shall not fail to look into the matter 
of that ghost-raising dog,” and he closed 
the window with a bang. 

As for me, I could stand the horror 
and suspense no longer, but slipping my 
revolver into my breast-pocket, and taking 
a big stick, I went down the stairs two 
at a time, to find the astute Buttons at 
the foot in company with a constable, 
whom he had intercepted on his beat. 

This officer was civil, but firm in his 
refusal to join me. 

“It ain’t no manner of use, sir,” he 
said; “this ain’t the first time we has 
been called in, but nobody can’t find no- 
thing. Oh, yes, I know what it’s like, 
but you'll find, sir, as the neighbours won’t 
stand the dog,” said the constable as he 
moved off. 

All was again quiet when I, with Buttons, 
whose teeth chattered with fright, unbolted 
the door into the stable-yard. Duke had 
ceased to complain as we threw around 
the light of our lanterns. Nothing unusual 
was to be seen. The great elms waved 
gently in a light breeze that had sprung 
up, and a neighbouring chanticleer began 
to crow lustily. And then we were left 
in peace. But on every succeeding night, 
as long as we remained in that accursed 
Priory, were we treated to this midnight 
horror, when every soul belonging to the 
house was compelled to wake up and 
listen and be appalled. 


CHAPTER Ill. “GIVE HER A LITTLE 
EARTH FOR CHARITY.” 


I NEED not say that the next morning 
found me at the house-agent’s office very 
much earlier than he wished to see me. 
He appeared to expect me, however, and 
evidently anticipated rough weather. 

“Well, sir,” thundered I, “what do 
you mean by letting a house with such a 
drawback as has the Priory ?” 

“Drawback, sir?” he began. “A most 
eligible, low-rented——” 

Bat I cut him short with : 

“Yes, the house is cheap enough, but it 
is also exceedingly nasty. You know what 





I mean well enough—the last two tenants 
stayed only avery short time. You know the 
reason, and I demand that the agreement 
be at once cancelled and the deposit money 
returned. We cannot remain at the 
Priory.” 

The agent saw that it was no use trying 
to brazen the matter out. 

Well, sir,” said he with an air of reliof, 
“T must give in. You are the third tenant 
of that troublesome house that has told 
the same story. But before you take action 
in the matter, let me beg you to listen to 
my motives.” 

“Your motives are nothing to me, sir,” I 
retorted hotly. ‘‘We shall leave in a 
week at farthest—our own house being in 
the house-painters’ hands, we cannot 
return at once. If what is right is not 
done by that time you will hear from my 
lawyers.” 

“ Perhaps if I appeal to you in the name 
of humanity, you may be inclined to listen, 
sir,” he persisted, 

“‘ Humanity,” said I, with a bitter laugh. 
‘*When you have inhumanly exposed a 
delicate woman with a family of young 
children to such shocking circumstances as 
those of last night, and rendered us practi- 
cally homeless !” 

“Tt is all true, sir, but I think if you 
saw the lady—the owner of the house, Miss 
Reay, in whose interests I have acted——” 

Miss Reay!” Ishouted. ‘ Why, that 
was the name used by the voice in crying 
for help.” 

“T admit that, sir, though I never have 
heard it,” he rejoined. “No outsider 
has, which might make it somewhat diffi- 
cult for you to establish a case against us, 
one of the other tenants being dead and 
the other in San Francisco, And what 
advantage would you gain? Miss Reay 
hasn’t one penny-piece to rub against 
another, and you would not care to take 
the house in judgement, I suppose—it is in 
the market,” 

‘Make your mind easy about that,” I 
retorted. ‘ There are the servants, and I 
have invited a whole army of visitors to 
remain with us one night at least. But 
you may give me Miss Reay’s address.” 

I was actuated by simple curiosity in 
going to Chiswick to look for Miss Reay. 

I found her living in a poverty-stricken 
little house near the Mall—a tall, spare, 
frightened-looking lady, who almost fainted 
when I told her my errand. 

* Now, Miss Reay,” I said peremptorily, 
“you must tell me the history of this 
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house, and I will deal as leniently with you 
as I can.” 

With shaking hands she motioned meto 
a chair, and then, sinking on an old sofa, 
after two or three attempts she began : 

“Three years since I was conducting a 
prosperous ladies’ boarding-school at Bays- 
water, when in an evil hour I listened to 
the persuasions of my brother and removed 
my school to the Priory, in the purchase 
of which I sank nearly the whole of my 
savings, 

“ Matters never went well with me after- 
wards, The pupils did not like the house, 
The servants said it was haunted, but I 
hoped they would settle down. I knew 
nothing of my neighbours, excepting that 
my cook, a garrulous woman, declared that 
the upper windows in the centre house in 
the Row were always closely shuttered, that 
smoke issued from the chimneys at all hours 
of the night, and that the gardener had 
repeatedly found the wicket in our stable- 
yard gates open in the morning, though he 
had locked it overnight. I paid no heed to 
these stories, feeling that all the peculiarities 
had been accounted for when cook said 
the people were foreigners, 

“‘ About three months after I had settled 
at Sheenton I invited a few friends to spend 
the evening with me, and, as most of them 
resided in town, it was necessary to take 
supper early. 

“Crossing the hall between eight and 
nine o’clock, I heard the voice of my little 
nephew Philip, who spent most of his time 
with me. 

“The music had probably disturbed his 
slumbers. I ascended to his bedroom—the 


| front one nearest the neighbouring houses 


and adjoining mine—the first room in the 
wing. The dear boy needed some pacifying. 
I took him out of his bed, wrapped a shawl 
round him, and placed him in my lap by 
the window, and was only too glad, being 
an old-fashioned person, that he persisted 
in repeating ‘Tinkle, tinkle, ickle ’tar,’ from 
beginning to end. 

‘As he did so with his cherub face 
turned to the sky, I saw my tall second 
housemaid pass the dwarf wall in front of 
the house and go down the Row towards 
the town. Thinking something might be 
wanted in the house, of which she was in 
quest, I was greatly startled when Philip 
said, ‘Look, auntie, Mardaret down in 
darden.’ Throwing up the window, I was 
just in time to see Margaret, her white 
‘cloud’ round her neck, disappear down the 
area steps of the centre house of the Row. 





“Now I had brought up this girl from 
a child of twelve years old, and was much 
attached to her.” 

Here the narrator almost broke down, 
but soon was able to continue. 

“TI was exceedingly vexed, for I had 
forbidden my servants to gossip with 
neighbours, least of all with such neigh- 
bours. Slightly apprehensive too, I could 
not tell why, I threw a shawl over my 
head, and after putting my little pet back 
into his warm nest, stole quietly out of the 
house, and knocked at the area door of 
number three, 

“ The servant who answered it declared 
that Margaret had not been there. I in- 
sisted that I had seen her enter, The 
girl was obstinate and I came away. 

“At this moment the supper-bell rang, 
and I was not much surprised to see the 
cook assisting the parlourmaid. 

“ ¢ Where is Margaret?’ I asked. 

‘¢ She’ve gone to bed with a headache,’ 
stammered cook, who was a new importa- 
tion. 

“Supper was ended, and there was no 
Margaret. My guests took their departure 
towards eleven o’clock, and still the girl 
had not returned. I thought it time to 
demand of her evidently frightened fellow- 
servants what had become of her. 

“In their terror, the girls admitted that 
Margaret, having really a headache, had 
slipped out to take a turn, and had agreed 
in returning to call upon the servant at 
number three, whom she had spoken to 
at church, in order to gratify their foolish 
curiosity concerning the mystery of the 
shuttered windows, and so on. 

“My alarm was now very great. We 
searched the house, and with lanterns ex- 
plored the garden, calling loudly upon the 
girl’s name, The door into the yard was 
locked as usual, the gardener taking the 
key as well as that of the back gates with 
him, in order to obtain admittance in the 
morning. 

“ Almost desperate, I put on my bonnet 
and went boldly and knocked at the front 
door of number three. The servant said 
that her master and mistress were from 
home, and again protested that my maid 
was not there. 

** Encountering the policeman on _ his 
beat on my way back, I told him of my 
trouble and begged him to go to the house 
I had just left. He declined to do that, 
saying that probably the girl would turn 
up before long, but that he would ‘keep 
an eye on number three,’ 
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“My state of mind may be imagined ; 
but for the sake of my assistants and 
pupils, who were all huddled together like 
frightened sheep, I made the best of the 
matter and affected to go to bed, It wasa 
dark night in October. A low wind swept 
through the trees and round the house, 
and died away. As it swelled again it 
seemed to bring to my ears a wailing 
sound like a voice in distress. I listened 
intently, and to my horror heard my own 
name thrice repeated in accents of pain in 
Margaret’s voice. I flew to the window 
and called out: 

 * Margaret, on, where are you ?’ 

*T am here, in the stable-yard,’ she an- 
swered faintly. 

*¢ Why did you not knock at the garden 
door? We have been looking for you,’ I 
said, 

“« Because I am hurt; I cannot move,’ 
she replied, still more faintly. 

‘“‘ Horrified, I turned to find all the 
household behind me, terror-stricken. 

“* Now,’ said I to the servants, ‘ you 
must go and fetch Barton instantly, but 
bring the keys yourselves.’ 

“Two of them went off, and I turned to 
the window to comfort poor Margaret with 
assurances of speedy assistance, though it 
was some distance to the gardener’s cottage. 

“T gathered that she had gone to num- 
ber three, and that, hearing my voice en- 
quiring for her, she had escaped into the 
garden ; that the servant-maid there had 
helped her to the top of the high fence, 
from which she had fallen on to the flag- 
stones of the stable-yard ; that the other 
girl, unaware that she was hurt, had 
hurried back into the house, fearing to be 
caught with a visitor, and not doubting 
but that Margaret would find her way 
home by the garden. 

“At length, hearing footsteps and the 
creaking of hinges in the direction of the 
back gates, and not doubting that Barton 
had come to the rescue, though I wondered 
that the maidservants had not arrived first, 
I took my candle and descended, desiring 
the young people to go back to their beds, 

“ This they of course declined to do, and 
in their dressing-gowns and with loosened 
hair, followed me towards the garden door. 
When about half-way across the lawn, 
we were transfixed with horror to hear a 





piercing shriek from Margaret, followed by 
the cry, ‘Oh, Miss Reay, Miss Reay, they 
are murdering me!’ Then'a gurgling noise 
as though she were being strangled. I 
rushed to the door and shook it, calling 
out that help was at hand; and at this 
moment the front door-bell rang violently. 
It was the servants with the key. I snatched 
it, and flew to the door, bidding the girls 
lock it behind me, and advanced with my 
lantern into the yard. 

“But there was no sign of Margaret. 
I threw my light from side to side, feeling 
that the murderer’s eyes might be watching 
me, for I had now no doubt I had heard 
my poor girl’s death-groan. Stay, what 
was that near the fence? I stooped ; it 
was a long silver arrow, used by Margaret 
as a brooch to pin her ‘cloud,’ as she 
called it. A quantity of white wool was 
tangled in the brooch, as though it had 
been torn from her wrap ; other fragments 
of wool lay around, with one of the tassels 
which finished off the ends of the scarf. 
I ran down to the gates with some inten- 
tion of pursuit, and there encountered 
Barton ; and then I fainted, and knew no 
more until I came to my senses after weeks 
of brain fever. 

“ Nothing more was ever heard of poor 
Margaret, though nothing was left undone 
which the law could do in order to find 
traces of the perpetrators of the crime. 
Oo searching number three, a complete 
coiner’s plant was found in the upper 
storey, the owners having escaped. It 
was supposed that they, habitually using 
my gate, had come upon poor Margaret, 
and, thinking her a spy, had made short 
work with her. But every night at twelve 
o’clock was this dread scene re-enacted to 
us who were inmates of the house. My 
school, of course, was utterly destroyed, 
and I have lived in the hope that some 
people might be found less sensitive than 
we to these awful sounds. But now I 
give up hoping.” 

With these despairing words this poor 
helpless and forlorn schoolmistress sank back 
upon the shabby sofa and swooned away. 

Whether Margaret was murdered or kid- 
napped remains a mystery, but the recur- 
rence of the weird sounds at midnight is a 
fact known to all who have been the unfor- 





tunate tenants of the Priory at Sheenton. 
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